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and the ending are direct borrowings from the earlier play. In some
vvays it is more 'decadent* than the other. The hankering after
sensational effect is seen in the author's making the hero and heroine
children of a baboon, in the scene where the queen is shown to be
in travail, and in the final scene where elephants are used, to make it
more elaborate. But, in other ways this play is more artistic, for it
has some effect of unity. In the History, the misfortune that befell
the sister was unexplained and came without warning, but in this
play, there is an atmosphere of impending tragedy. From the begin-
ning, the audience is made to feel that in all probability, some
disaster will befall the brother and sister, as they are children of an
unnatural union. Whereas in the History the sister suffered through
no fault of her own, our heroine here agrees to deceive the king,
taking the risk of execution with open eyes, and commits the sin of
incest,1 Retribution is apparent, and this atmosphere of impending
punishment makes the play quite artistic up to the point where
the heroine is executed, notwithstanding the disjointed nature of the
story taken as a whole. And there are scenes where dramatic irony
is used with artistic effect. In one scene, the queen awakes after a
bad dream and the king pretends to be still greatly in love with her,
while the audience knows from his previous soliloquy that she is to
be executed as soon as the child is born. In another, the brother
approaches the hut singing and dancing in joy, little guessing that his
sister has been executed. The scene where the king listens to the
gossip of his subjects, is the most dramatic in the play. The stage is
in darkness, the king moves and listens stealthily, and the atmosphere
is tense and full of suspense. Then voices of the quarrelling couple
are heard off-stage. They are envying the sudden good fortune of
the hunter and his wife, little realizing that the objects of their envy

1 To keep the blood as pure as possible, Burmese kings often married
their half-sisters. This royal practice was not confined to Burma, but is also
known in Siam, the East Indies, Peru when under the Incas, and Egypt
under the Pharaohs (G. E. Harvey, History of Burma, p. 324). But among the
people, it has always been considered a sin and a crime to marry one's half-
brother or sister. In this play, although the sister is a king's daughter and her
husband is king, there is no doubt that the marriage between them is suggested
to be incestuous.

To the end, the sister is in love with her half-brother husband. The
Burmese decadent dramatists often take incestuous love between brother and
sister for their themes, like the Elizabethan decadent playwrights. Cf. Ford,
*Tis Pity She's a Whore.